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THE GERMAN FOLKSONG 

The folklore of any people is interesting. In it are preserved 
those ancient traditions, ideals and faiths that characterize the 
youthful stages of a race. Wrought into literary form by uncon- 
scious hands and preserved upon the lips of old wives and min- 
strels, this quaint, ancient lore breathes of times and beliefs that 
have passed away, and invests the deeds and actors whose mem- 
ory it preserves with a glamor of otherworldliness. The life 
which it reveals is always simple and spontaneous, and shows a 
healthy freedom and credulity. Fortunately for the sake of sci- 
ence and of literature important collections have been made in 
many lands. In Germany the brothers Grimm were among the 
most industrious and painstaking seekers after ancient myths 
and legends, and their collections of marchen are among the most 
complete and valuable of their kind in any language. In the 
field of popular poetry, also, to which we wish to direct our spec- 
ial attention in this study, German scholars and antiquaries have 
exerted themselves to excellent advantage. Besides Tieck's 
Minnelieder, several valuable collections of popular songs (yolks- 
lieder) have also been made. Probably the most important of 
these is Des Knaben Wunderhorn, made by Arnim and Brentano 
about a hundred years ago. An edition of this work published 
in Heidelberg in 1806 has been taken as the basis for the present 
study. 

But before taking up the poems it is important to consider 
what the volkslied is, and to understand, if possible, the causes 
that gave it existence, and the processes of its development. 

The distinction between the volkslied and certain other kinds 
of poems is not always very clear, and is consequently not easy 
to define; but one essential quality of the popular song is action. 
At base it is always narrative, it tells a story. This may be 
done in the conventional way, or by means of a series of pictures 
representing the different stages of development; and this latter 
is a rather common expedient. It is necessary, too, that the 
story be simply told ; the folksong is never diffuse, never tedious. 
It scorns everything that smacks of adornment or flourish. It 
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strikes at once in medias res and mercilessly rejects whatever 
does not contribute to the rapid and graphic development of the 
story. It is consequently direct, picturesque, striking. 

This species of poetry, too, is never without definite motive. 
The motivation is often of the simplest and most primitive type, 
but it is always whole-hearted and sincere. It may strike us oc- 
casionally as being rudely coarse, but it reflects the honest feel- 
ings of the sturdy people among whom the song arose. Having 
then a definite object in view, the volkslied does not wander from 
its purpose, but seeks to attain this object by a massing of de- 
tails that heightens the effect of the action and sets in striking 
view the object in which all interest centres. Of course the 
popular song is a short poem. It does not deal with themes but 
with incidents, and in these it singles out the distinctive, the 
dramatic elements and rejects all else. It is not only short, it 
is even at times laconic, and leaves so much to be supplied by the 
imagination that we wish the poet had given us a fuller picture. 

Everywhere in this popular poetry the personal element is 
strongly felt. The poems are intensely human. They exhibit 
the virtues or the vices, as the case may be, of those with whom 
they deal, in stern and unflinching realism. There is seldom 
any moralizing, although the moral lesson embodied in the po- 
ems is, as a rule, excellent. If there is a want of conscious art 
in the mechanism of the verse, it is usually more than compen- 
sated for by an artless directness and vigor that defies the laws 
of art. Consequently the poems have a directness of appeal that 
touches the heart of the reader and seldom fails to leave a defi- 
nite impression upon the mind. 

One other thing, at least, must be noted as essential to the 
genuine volkslied; this is popular favor. Of a given number of 
songs in the popular vein it is impossible to tell which will ulti- 
mately be known as folksongs and which will not, until they have 
stood the test of time. Those that voice the popular feeling and 
touch the popular conscience will become the common property 
of the race, and this is the only real test of the folksong. In fact 
the only necessary difference between it and other poems of its 
kind is wide dissemination and extended popularity. 

The volkslied had its origin among the mediaeval minstrels. 
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This is not the place to go into details as to why and how. Let 
it suffice to say that changes in the life and environment of a 
people work corresponding changes in their ideals, and that the 
so-called "movements" in literature are but the expression of 
these changed ideals, and are evidences of an active interest in 
national life. When the labored epics of the meistersingers and 
the absurd extravagances of the minnesingers ceased to satisfy 
the public desire, the volkslied arose and took their place. Why 
the new literature was the popular song and not some other form 
of expression lies just in this: that the same impulse that oper- 
ated on the hearts of the multitude to desire this form of litera- 
ture, operated likewise on the hearts of the singers to produce 
it. It fulfilled the demands of the time, was a form through 
which the people could express their ideals. The rise of the 
volkslied was in fact nothing but a return to nature, and it was 
accompanied by a deep feeling of national pride. The singers, 
usually a simple, sturdy, uncultivated folk, for the most part, 
doubtless, unable to read or write, but not ignorant, caught ea- 
gerly at the traditions of their fatherland and turned every heroic 
exploit and every deed of national glory into a song or a ballad. 
These were sung on all occasions, were soon caught up by the 
rabble and passed on from lip to lip. Everyone exercised abso- 
lute freedom in changing them to suit his own whim ; so that the 
majority of the songs have come to us shaped and molded by 
many hands, as a pebble is smoothed and rounded by the cease- 
less action of the natural forces. 

So, in point of time, the volkslied succeeded the meistersong. 
As early as the thirteenth century the meistersingers already 
felt their influence waning before the ever-increasing popularity 
of the common singers, whom they naturally despised. In the 
fourteenth century one of them wrote, "There lives no peasant 
ever so common, who does not pretend to be a singer. ' ' It was 
precisely these common peasants who pretended to be singers 
that raised that mighty chorus of song throughout Germany dur- 
ing the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries that marked 
a new era in German literature, and established their empire of 
melody upon the wreck of that of the masters. They not only 
succeeded the meistersingers but they also used the same free- 
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dom with them that they did with one another, and appropriated 
whatever of their materials suited their purpose. Plucking the 
kernel of truth and beauty from their ponderous and laboriously 
wrought epics, these popular singers would coin it into a gem 
which is to-day among our literary treasures, while the stately 
but lifeless original has long since mouldered back into the dust 
of oblivion. Or, they would rework the meistersong as a whole; 
simplify, condense and enliven it, but retain the story, giving it 
a new life, pungency and force. Thus, in one way or another, old 
tales and traditions, as also facts of history and personal expe- 
riences, were worked into new forms, polished, condensed and 
perfected by common usage and common consent, until they took 
fixed form in some fliegendes Blatt or trickled into the note- 
book of some curio-collector from the lips of the singer. 

I need scarcely call attention to the fact that occasionally some 
great poet of modern times has given such perfect expression to 
the common feelings of mankind that his poem has to all intents 
and purposes become a folksong. Of such are Goethe's Roselein 
auf der Heide, some of Uhland's drinking-songs, and the like, 
but these are the exception. The typical folksong is the product 
of many hands wrought into shape through long years of com- 
mon usage, and expresses the common feelings and aspirations 
of a race. 

As might be expected the folksong embraces a great variety of 
subjects. Everything, seemingly, that was of interest to a live- 
ly, joy-loving, but, at the same time, earnest and thoughtful peo- 
ple, found expression in their poetry. Hence we meet with the 
love-song, joyful and sad, the patriotic ballad, the elegy, the part- 
ing song, the drinking-song, songs of praise and censure, the rid- 
dle, the fable, the jest and many more. The important place filled 
by the popular song in the social life of the mediaeval Germans 
made it impossible for any important phase of their social insti- 
tution to escape celebration in song. When the common singers 
supplanted the poets at the courts of the princes, they not only 
delighted their audiences by singing their songs, but they also 
accompanied them on the instrument. They played and sang at 
dances, and came to be regarded as the dispensers of general en- 
tertainment ; they gave exhibitions in which responsive and cho- 
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ric singing were the chief features, and which laid the founda- 
tion for the modern opera ; they furnished entertainment at ban- 
quets of nobles ; they played and sang on the village green, while 
heavy-footed peasants danced to their music ; they bewailed the 
sorrows of the heart-broken lover ; they propounded riddles and 
cracked jokes to the admiration if not amazement of the gaping 
crowds. 

But it is impossible to appreciate or even to understand this 
literature without a study of the poems themselves. Let us look, 
then, somewhat in detail at a few types of the poems, making 
such extracts as may seem helpful in arriving at a true estimate 
of their worth ; being fully aware at the same time of how inad- 
equate any portrayal of their merits must be which can be com- 
passed within the limits of a short article. 

A merit which many of the songs have in common, and which 
in many instances is really remarkable is the picturesqueness of 
the first line or stanza, which frequently flashes a whole land- 
scape before our vision. Take as an instance this line : 

Es steht ein Lind in diesem Thai. 

Here the vista of an entire valley comes into view, with its sil- 
very stream threading the landscape, flocks and herds grazing on 
the meadow, and the great linden, with which some memorable 
deed is associated, conspicuously in the foreground. 

This feeling for nature is one of the most common and most 
characteristic features of the volkslied. The singers seem to have 
passed much of their time out of doors, in first-hand contact with 
nature in her various moods. Their perceptions were keen and 
accurate, their sympathies strong and their impulses generous. 
National forces exercised an important influence upon their spir- 
its. And unsophisticated as they were, they gave expression to 
their own better selves, tuned in a manner to the key of nature's 
mood with which they were surrounded. After a long German 
winter how their elastic natures recoiled at the approach of 
spring-time, and with what hearty appreciation would they sing : 

Der Trtibe Winter ist vorbei, 
Die Kranisch wiederkehren, 
Nun reget sich der Vogelschrei, 
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Die Nester sich vermehren ; 

Laub algemach 

Nun schleicht am Tag, 

Die Blumlein sich nun melden, 

Wie Schlanglein krum, 

Gehen lachelnd um 

Die Bachlein kiihl im Walden. 

The same hearty appreciation that is here expressed appears 
also in the love songs. Naturally some phase of love forms a 
large part of the popular poetry ; and we are surprised at first to 
find how the theme is varied. The poems deal with seemingly 
every phase of the tender passion experienced by the mediaeval 
Germans, and what phase, indeed, did they not experience? 
Speaking generally, it is not very difficult to arrange the love 
songs in two groups: those which celebrate the sincerity, the 
fidelity, the sacredness of love, and those which do not. Among 
the former are some of unusual tenderness and beauty, and for 
the time that produced them, of unexpected delicacy and refine- 
ment of sentiment. They reflect a beautiful and wholesome do- 
mestic life, and the reverence they ofttimes evince for the home, 
and the insight they give into domestic felicity and conjugal fi- 
delity, while without "thrones totter and empires fall," show 
the source of at least one steadying influence during the troub- 
lous times of the middle ages. 

What a staying power must have accompanied the young man 
to the wars in defence of his fatherland, who could take leave of 
his home with these words : 

Nun leb' wohl, du kleine Gasse, 

Nun ade, du stilles Dach ! 
Vater, Mutter sah'n mir traurig; 

Und die Liebste sah mir nach. 

Not only does he go attended by a father's blessing and a moth- 
er's sorrowing love, but also the tender farewell of his betrothed, 
whose lingering gaze follows him into the distance, is a story 
which supports him in many a sad hour. Yes, the very home 
itself, the humble cottage and the narrow street in which he 
played as a boy, all these are precious to him. Such a respect 
for home and loved ones reflects a healthy inner life, and is a 
credit to the people who could express it in their literature. 
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The feeling of sadness so prominent here arises of course from 
the distress of separation, and is only incidental. While the 
feeling of these songs is always sincere, frequently serious, and 
sometimes sad, it is also at times distinctly jovial. Occasional- 
ly, too, the singer will take us into his confidence, as it were, 
and reveal to us the more tender and luscious phases of his inno- 
cent love experiences, as in this stanza: 

Ich weiss nicht, wie es so geschah, 

Seit lange kiiss ich sie. 
Ich bitte nicht, sie sagt nicht ,Ja," 

Doch sagt sie „nein " auch nie. 
Wenn Lippe gern auf Lippe ruht, 
Wir hindren's nicht, es dunkt uns gut. 

Es ist nur so der Lauf der Welt. 

The second class of love songs vary considerably in poetic 
merit, and perhaps never reach so high a plain of excellence as 
some of the former, while their average merit is certainly far 
lower. They are usually sprightly and clever, but are too often 
wanting in sincerity and in true emotion. They tickle the fancy, 
but do not stir the soul. Not infrequently they descend to mere 
drivel and word-mongery. They strive too assiduously after the 
sensational, not to say the sensual, and frequently squander the 
poetic possibilities that the theme suggests. To illustrate their 
tone and something of their poetic quality, I may quote two 
stanzas of a poem, as follows : 

Es hatte ein Bauer ein schones Weib, 
Die blieb so gerne zu Haus, 
Sie bat oft ihren lieben Mann, 
Er sollte doch fahren ins Heu, 
Er sollte doch fahren ins Heu. 

Da kommt geschlichen ein Reitersknecht 

Zum jungen Weibe hinein, 

Und sie umpfanget gar freundlich ihn, 

Gab straks ihren Willen darein. 

" Mein Mann ist gefahren ins Heu, 

Mein Mann ist gefahren ins Heu." 

This may not represent the average poetic merit of these songs, 
but on the whole, we may take it as a sample of their prevailing 
tone and quality, and not go far wrong. 
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These poems picture a very different social order from that of 
the former class. They take their cue from the minnesang and 
reflect a period earlier than that of the representative volkslied. 
The tone is that of the minnesang of the twelfth century, and 
the repetition points to an age of poetic decadence. In this par- 
ticular case, too, the subject matter is taken directly from the 
minnesang, in which the faithless wife furnishes a constantly re- 
curring theme. Unlike the popular poets the minnesingers, as 
also the meistersingers, celebrated as a rule the loves and court- 
ships of married people. It was the volkslied that first intro- 
duced the maiden as a staple character in German literature. 
She was variously represented, often as coquettish, quarrelsome, 
or unfaithful. The tender charm of maidenly modesty and 
sweetness is not often met with, although there are occasional 
notable examples of it. Often, when she is not represented as 
actually coarse or vulgar, she is at least made a jest of or turned 
to ridicule. Das Wiedersehen am Brunnen, Ulrich und Aenn- 
chen, Gruss vom Feme and the like illustrate the different de- 
grees of this. Further illustrations are unnecessary. 

Amidst this chorus of love songs, joyful, pathetic and frivo- 
lous, is heard also the voice of protest. It is usually raised 
against some custom, social or ecclesiastical, and the thought 
frequently has a surprisingly modern tone. When the young 
lady about to be placed in a nunnery against her will exclaims, 

Gott geb ihm ein verdorben Jahr, 
Der mich macht zu einer Nonnen; 

or when the young lover, who is rejected by stern parents be- 
cause of his inferior social rank, cries, 

Ach Elslein, liebstes Elslein, wie gem war ich bei dir ; 
So fliessen zwei tiefe Wasser wohl zwischen mir und dir, 

--the two waters being the real ocean and the difference in the 
social rank of the lovers — when we hear these voices ringing out 
of the darkness of the middle ages, we are reminded of the spir- 
it of our own time which declares for individual liberty and per- 
sonal worth. Protest cannot, however, be said to be a dominant 
tone in the popular song. As a rule the volkslied reflects a large 
degree of contentment and satisfaction with existing conditions 
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of life. The minstrels found many things to be thankful for, and 
they entered into the enjoyment of them with a hearty zest. 

Even in adverse circumstances, if we are to rely upon the 
songs, these wandering singers retained their equanimity and 
good humor. This is especially noticeable in the wanderer's 
songs, which picture the various joys and distresses of the trav- 
eller. Arising in days when the influence of the universities was 
already beginning to be felt among the masses, and when not in- 
frequently students from the great seats of learning would min- 
gle with the strolling minstrels along the highways, we are not 
surprised to find that, despite a taint of academic flavor, the 
wanderlieder are among the most picturesque and sunny in the 
whole realm of popular poetry. Not that they are always jovial 
in tone, far from it ; on the contrary, a note of sadness is rather 
to be expected. It is not complaint, however, but a feeling of 
resignation, accompanied by a determination to make the most 
of the existing state of things. A few stanzas will illustrate 
this prevailing tone and quality : 

Em Straiissel am Hut, den Stab in der Hand, 
Zieht einsam der Wandrer vom Lande zu Land. 
Er sieht manche Stadte, er sieht manchen Ort, 
Doch fort muss er wieder, muss weiter fort. 

Viele Blumen am Wege, die sieht er da steh'n, 
Der Wandrer muss leider vorubergeh'n. 
Sie duften so herrlich, sie duf ten so schdn ! 
Doch fort muss er wieder, muss weiter zieh'n. 

Ein niedliches Madchen, das redet ihm an: 
" Sei freundlich wilkommen, du Wanderersmann ! " 
Sie sieht ihm ins Auge, er driickt ihr die Hand ; 
Doch fort muss er wieder in ein anderes Land. 

The same undertone of melancholy that is so prominent here 
is found even in the drinking-songs. In fact no class of Ger- 
man literature is entirely free from it, as it reflects a natural 
quality of the Teutonic mind. That same earnest nature that 
produced an iron chancellor who could forge an empire out of 
seeming chaos; the same earnest purpose that could collect the 
scattered remnants of an exhausted people and in a few decades 
weld them into the most compact governmental organization on 
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the globe; the same eager disposition to search after truth which 
has set an example to the world for scholarship and investiga- 
tion; this same earnest, serious nature, I repeat, could not for- 
get itself even in its drinking songs. 

It was also the same quality of mind and nature that has al- 
ways made the German a patriot. The man who takes the 
world seriously will be apt to have a serious interest in whatever 
he does. Life will become a serious business with him, and the 
maintenance of home and fatherland a serious duty. The Teu- 
tonic nature is too profound, its genius is too ponderous, its ev- 
olutions are too slow to make frequent or sudden changes attrac- 
tive to it. Consequently the German loves an established order 
of society. He loves his government because it secures his 
home; thus he is a patriot both from principle and by nature. 
This feeling for home and native land finds frequent and noble 
expression in the popular songs. It was out of the fulness of his 
heart that the German minstrel could sing, 

Fur dich will ich leben und sterben, 
Du altes deutsches Land ! 

Thus far only incidental reference has been made to the out- 
er form of the popular song. This is so remarkable, however, 
that it calls for somewhat detailed notice. To its form fully as 
much as to its thought is due the peculiar power and interest of 
the volkslied as a literary type. Nowhere does this power ap- 
pear to better advantage than in those little poems that sum up 
the destiny of a life in two or three brief stanzas. Much is left 
to be supplied by the imagination, to be sure, but the poet's grasp 
of the essential and his power of presentation are nothing less 
than genius. The familiar occurrence of an elopement, with its 
stealth, its romance and its misfortunes, ending in a dire trag- 
edy, is portrayed in two stanzas of three lines each. A prelim- 
inary stanza, which pictures a charming idyllic scene, even if it 
is blighted by the vernal frost, furnishes an appropriate setting 
for the story and tunes the mind to the proper key for its appre- 
ciation ; while a closing stanza throws a halo of glory over the 
unselfish devotion of the lovers and consecrates the memory of 
their tragic passion. Here is the little gem entire: 
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Es fiel ein Reif in der Friihlingsnacht 
Wohl iiber die schonsten Blaublumlein, 
Sie sind verwelket, verdorret, 

Ein Knabe hatt' ein Magdlein lieb, 
Sie liefen heimlich vora Hause fort, 
Es weisst es nicht Vater noch Mutter. 

Sie liefen weit ins fremde Land, 
Sie hatten weder Gluck noch Stern, 
Sie sind verdorben, gestorben. 

Auf ihrem Grabe Blaublumlein bliihn, 
Umschlingen sich treu wie sie im Grab; 
Der Reif sie nicht welket, nicht dorret. 

Again in the song of the two maidens reaping, each reveals 
her love experience and its influence upon her life in a stanza of 
four lines. As they reap the rustling of the sickles and the fall- 
ing of the grain produce just the opposite effects upon their 
minds, according to the state of their love affairs. The one who 
speaks first is happy in her affections and thinks only of the 
spring time when she won her lover amid the violets and green 
clover. The sound of the sickle reflects his wooing voice, which 
possesses her whole mind as love fills her soul. Unmindful of 
all save her own happiness, she muses : 

Lass rauschen, Lieb, lass rauschen. 

Ich acht nicht wie es geh'; 
Ich hab mir ein Lieb erworben 

Im Weiel und grunen Klee. 

To her companion, however, the rustle of the sickle, mercilessly 
mowing down the stalks of grain, suggests the pitilessness of 
love and the desolation it leaves in its wake. She can not share 
the jubilant spirits of her comrade whose confession of happiness 
makes her feel her loneliness all the more. She gives expression 
to her feelings in these words : 

Hast du ein Lieb erworben 

Im Weiel und grunen Klee, 
So steh ich hier alleine, 

Thut meinem Herzen weh. 

Although these examples are transcending the limits originally 
designed for this paper, because of the wealth of beauty and in- 
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terest revealed by the poems everywhere, yet it is difficult to 
close this discussion without illustrating at least one other expe- 
dient frequently met with. It at the same time explains the 
spirit of the songs and the simple life of the people that produced 
them, and shows at once the relation between the form of the 
poem and their content. This is the expedient of endowing 
plants and inanimate objects with the attributes of life. It is a 
natural expedient as all early literatures attest. It shows how 
closely the people lived to nature and what loving companionship 
they found in the trees, the flowers and brooks. In the conver- 
sation which follows between the maiden and the hazel, the hazel 
is endowed with the same powers of perception and appreciation 
as the maiden, and the companionship between the two is as 
simple and unaffected as that between two girls. 

Guten Tag, guten Tag, liebe Hasel mein, 

Warum bist du so griine ? 
Hab' Dank, hab' Dank, wackres Miigdelein, 

Warum bist du so schone ? 

Warum dass ich so schone bin, 

Das will ich dir wohl sagen : 
Ich ess weiss Brod, trink kuhlen Wein, 

Davon bin ich so schone. 

Isst du weiss Brod, trinkst kuhlen Wein, 

Und bist davon so schone ; 
So fallt alle Morgen kiihler Thau auf mich, 

Davon bin ich so griine. 

Space forbids a more extended examination of these interest- 
ing poems, and yet a very imperfect idea of their real charm and 
power can be derived from the mere discussion of them. Noth- 
ing but an appreciative perusal of the poems themselves can re- 
veal their wealth of thought and beauty. There are still many 
varieties to which, for obvious reasons, no reference could be 
made here. Yet if this paper has succeeded in calling attention 
to some of their unquestionable merits, and in awakening an in- 
terest in this much neglected field of German literature, its pur- 
pose has been accomplished. 

This is an interesting field for the investigator. We owe all 
praise to those scholars and collectors who have rescued these 
4 
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fugitive pieces from oblivion and have put them in permanent 
form ; but much still remains to be done. This literature is far 
from being known and appreciated as it deserves to be. The 
collections are imperfect and the text of many of the poems is 
obviously corrupt. Jotted down hastily, it may be, by careless 
or ignorant scribes, as many of the poems doubtless were, they 
have found their way into print in an imperfect form and have 
been permitted to remain so. Frequently, too, the songs were 
recorded from the lips of singers whose perverted tastes had 
changed their spirit and had given to the songs a tone that in 
their current form did not belong to them. It also happened at 
times that the songs remained unrecorded until long after they 
had ceased to circulate as common property, but lived on only in 
the imperfect memories of old people, who, with decaying pow- 
ers and an uncultivated sense of appreciation, transmitted them, 
often in a fragmentary, often in a sadly corrupted form. 

In one way or another many imperfections have occurred, the 
most of which could be corrected. No part of German literature 
is better deserving of careful editorial work, representing true 
poetic appreciation and sound scholarship, than these mediaeval 
songs. A wise collection of them carefully edited and restored, 
would make one of the most delightful volumes in German liter- 
ature. 

John S. Flory. 

Bridgewater College, Virginia. 



